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‘editorial. 
THE new exponent of radical relig- 
ion of which we spoke a week or two 
ago, Lhe Reform Advocate, edited by 
Dr. E. G. Hirsch, declares its mission 
to be ‘‘ urging the things that unite 
and interest all Israel.’’ Where dif- 
ferences of doctrine exist, the aim 
should be to obliterate them by unit- 
ing on known duties on which all can 
agree. The Advocate admitting the 
right of diversity of opinion, asserts 


its union with its opponents through 
the bond of love for Judaism. 


WE are glad to give currency to so 
just and reasonable a sentiment as the 
following from one of our subscribers : 
‘The highest compliment one can 
pay to the divine Reason is to be 
reasonable. To what account is all 
formal worship of God, if men do not 
reverence the truth enough to show it 
in their lives, and love it enough to 
find it. The way to worship God is 
to embody his attributes. The way 
to honor God is to become conscious 
of eternal principles. The Father is 
glorified in being known; in other 
words, the Unfolder is glorified by un- 
foldment.”’ 


‘‘CAPITALISM and democracy can 
not live together,’’ says Rev. William 
Barry in the March forum. If he 
means that the undue accumulation 
of wealth through unjust and oppres- 
Sive measures, which divide the world 
of trade and industry into separate 
and hostile classes, is contrary to the 
sentiment of brotherhood underlying 
a republican form of government, we 
heartily agree ; but if he means that 
democracy is meant to insure perfect 
equality of material conditions and 
estates, measuring the results achieved 


by the most capable and industrious 
by those gained by the incapable and 
idle, then we enter as hearty a protest. 
True democracy means perfect equal- 
ity so far as opportunity goes, but it 
can not obliterate nature’s lines divid- 
ing the competent from the incompe- 
tent, the willing worker from the 
complaining and grudging one. 


For the possible encouragement of 
some of our apologetic friends, who 
love us sincerely but do not always 
approve of us, who are in full sympa- 
thy with the general aim and purpose 
of our little sheet but deplore its con- 
tinued attention to certain controver- 
sial matters, admit some very impor- 
tant facts in late Unitarian history, but 
wish we would not ‘‘talk about them 
so much,’’ we quote the words of a 
non-Unitarian subscriber who writes to 
express his personal interest in the 
questions at issue and desire for fur- 
ther enlightenment, also his belief 
that ‘‘ good will come from such con- 
troversies if waged in the right spirit.’’ 
We try always to preserve the right 
spirit, and have reason to know that 
the articles which appear from time 
to time in our columns, grieving and 
displeasing some of our friends, are the 
source of needed instruction to others. 


A WRITER in the secular press finds 
proof of the essentially rational and 
humane character of General Sher- 
man’s religious belief, which has 
been made the subject of so much dis- 
cussion since his death, in words 
spoken by him in an address at Prince- 
ton College, in 1878, referring to the 
then lately deceased’ Prof. Joseph 
Henry, whom he praised as the type 
of a man that could always be held up 
to students for his industty, patient 
research and modest, scholarly de- 
meanor. Speaking of the funeral exer- 
cises at Washington which he attended, 
he denied that science was antagonistic 
to religion, and added these words: 
‘That religion which checks human 
knowledge, and by torturing the mean- 
ing of words, attempts to circumscribe 
it by artificial metes and bounds, is 
not divine, but is mere priestcraft. It 
is of the earth, earthly—a very tyrant 
—and emanates from the baser parts 
of human nature.”’ 


THE Open Court publishes an extract 
from a lecture by Prof.. Max Muller 
on ‘‘ Belief in God,’’ in which he takes 
the position that the historical evi- 
dence in favor of the truth of God’s 
existence is of more value than any 
other. The so-called proof of revela- 
tion is worth nothing, inasmuch as 
every religion claims its special revela- 
tion, and the authenticity of one is no 
better than that of any other. By 
historic evidence Prof. Muller means 
that general consensus of opinion, 
running through all ages of historic 
development, in favor of some intel- 
ligent cause lying back of the varied 
phenomena shown in history and 
human experience. ‘‘ Our belief in 
God... has its deepest, its only liv- 
ing roots in that ancient, universal 
stratum ofthought which postulated an 
agent in the sky, the sun, the fire, and 
the storm-wind,’’ and history shows us, 
adds the writer, that ‘‘the one ever- 
lasting conviction on which the whole 
of natural religion has been built from 
the beginning of the world is true.’’ 
The instinct of worship that lies at the 
bottom of the various forms of belief 
may not be proof of the reasonableness 
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or validity of the form, but offers that 
universal and lasting evidence of some 
divine reality outside, inspiring it 
which is well named the historic. 


, 


THE JJethodist Recorder, speaking 
of the Wesleyan centenary, attributes 
the depth and extent of Wesley’s in- 
fluence to the fact that he made religion 
a matter of actual human experience, 
bringing it ‘‘ close to the facts of spir- 
itual life, divorcing it from formal 
worship. Under his teaching, religion 
became more real and practical. This 
‘‘return of religion to the solid basis 
of experience ’’ was, as is well pointed 
out, in the same line as the general 
thought tendencies of the present 
scientific age. Added to this was that 
emotional element capable of going to 
excess, but importing a fervor and 
sincerity to religious convictions that 
had before appeared as mere intellec- 
tual abstractions. Wesley was a true, 
apostolic soul, whose spirit is one the 
world can not safely part with. 


PROFESSOR FELIX ADLER, of New 
York, lately delivered an address in 
Chicago on ‘‘ The Limitations of Re- 
ligious Radicalism.’’ It gave evi- 
dence—as to the discriminating mind 
‘many former words by Prof. Adler 
have done—of the true religiousness 
of spirit and purpose that underlie the 
Ethical Culture movement. Prof. 
Adler praises radicalism for the serv- 
ice it has done in behaif of the spirit 
of toleration, and in promoting mental 
courage ; but he speaks very frankly 
of the limitations of the radical spirit, 
when unchecked by true reverence 
and regard for truths already estab- 
lished. We would not, however, go 
so far as to say, with him, that ‘‘ rad- 
icalism in religion is a bygone thing.’’ 
The two methods of thought known 
as radicalism and conservatism will 
always be at work in the field of re- 
ligious inquiry as in society at large, 
while the faults and excesses of either 
method, by itself, will become more 
and more apparent, and the tendency 
in thoughtful minds will be to seek a 
} just equilibrium of faith and convic- 
tion that shall embody the best ele- 
ments of the old and new. The mis- 
sion of the radical spirit is by no 
means fulfilled in the destruction of 
certain religious dogmas, but will live 
as long as there is more truth to be 
discovered by the searching spirit of 
man. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to Zhe Week, 
Toronto, writing of Sir Monier Wil- 
liams’ work on Buddhism, evidently 
from the orthodox point of view, ad- 
mits the many striking resemblances 


between the character and _ teach- 
ings of Buddha and Jesus, and 
that the evidence on which the 


history of the latter rests is in some 
respects no more trustworthy than 
the shadowy legends surrounding 
the former. With this external resem- 
blance goes, however, ‘‘a striking diver- 
gence in intervals.’’ The novel theory 
is advanced that Buddha was essen- 
tially an agnostic, because he was pure- 
ly self-enlightened, which, in regard to 
questions of the existence of God and 
man’s spiritual nature, is, we are told, 
not to be enlightened at all. The 
same writer pays a sincere tribute to 
science for its discovery of the princi- 
ple of development, which he applies 
to the subject in hand, finding in the 
Nazarene, in contrast to Buddha, a 
‘historical personage,’’ the revealed 
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lord of life, embodying somewhat the 
same ideas as his eastern precursor, 
but resting them on a larger basis of 
demonstrable fact. Christianity is the 
outcome, to a degree, of Buddhism, 
the latter being ‘‘ the pedagogue lead- 
ing ...from the knowledge of man to 
the knowledge of the Perfect Man.”’ 
The theory is not only ingenious but 
in several points wins our sympathy, 
being one more illustration of the 
progress the world is making towards 
a knowledge of the unification of all 
creeds, and the spirit of universal re- 
ligion underlying the various forms of 
faith. 


MODERN orthodoxy parts reluc- 
tantly with it its fundamental dogma 
of total depravity. It 1s hard for it to 
interpret men’s faults as signs of a 
growing rather than a willfully wicked 
nature. A writer in one of our method- 
ist exchanges speaks of man’s willful 
disobedience to God as the cause of 
all unhappiness and suffering. ‘‘God 
and man must come together.’’ The 
result would be hard to reach, we fear, 
were we to depend on any theological 
scheme of grace and repentance to ac- 
complish it. We ourselves are glad 
to profess a faith which, enforced by 
science and the dictates of reason, 
teaches that God and man have never 
been separated, but have been living, 
loving co-workers to one end, from the 
first; which instructs us how to inter- 
pret all error and suffering in terms of 
human ignorance, rather than of in- 
tentional enmity against God. ‘‘Sin’’ 
is a word that describes far more the 
penalty a man’s nature imposes on him 
than its original impulse and motive; 
and the worst sinner, obeying the in- 
stincts of a misguided but redeemable 
nature, has his face turned more to- 
wards God than from Him, is but pur- 
suing a mere circuitous path to the 
right goal. 


Has the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference Finished 
Its Work? 


This is the question with which the 
women of the West interested in the 
Unitarian work are confronted. And 
next May there will be a deliberate 
attempt made in that body to commit 
suicide. Those who favor this fell 
and summary proceeding are divided 
into two very honorable but not con- 
sistent classes. One class is weary of 
the sex line and desires to merge the 
entire energies of the Western Un1- 
tarians who are willing to take the 
responsibility of the ethical basis of 
fellowship upon the activities of the 
parent body, the Western Conference. 
The other class, weary of geographical 
lines, desires to obliterate the ‘‘ West- 
ern’’ out of woman’s work and merge 
all the woman enthusiasm and energy 
there is in Unitarian America\in the 
‘‘National Alliance of Unitarian and 
other liberal Christian Women.’’ 

Unity helped shape the W. W. U. 
C., and during its ten years or more 
of existence has been its ever willing 
fellow laborer and mouthpiece, and 
from the start to this time it has insisted 
upon the legitimacy and value of its 
work and the importance of its mission. 
That mission instead of being com- 
pleted, we believe is still in its infancy. 

We have no new elements to intro- 
duce into the problem. We have'no 
desire to add heat to the debate. Still 
less have we a desire to obscure 
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thought in the interests of an assumed 
fellowship, won by a ‘‘mush of con- 
cession’’ or to blur the clearness of a 
principle by a hunger for wider com- 
panionship. But that UNITY’s posi- 
tion may be understood we desire to 
reiterate our oft repeated position. 


1. The causes which called the 
Woman’s Western Conference into 
being ten years ago still exist. That 
a very few women have, during that 
time, acquired the power to take the 
platform and the pulpit and to take 
active part in the deliberations of 
mixed assemblies without conscious- 
ness of sex or other limitations, does 
not prove that there may not be hun. 
dreds and thousands of others who 
still are enslaved by Paul’s injunction, 
that women should keep silent in the 
churches. It is still sadly true that 
even in the local administration of our 
Unitarian churches women are too 
much confined to the sewing and the 
serving work, too little identified with 
the thinking, paying and executive 
responsibilities. It is still true that 
women are proverbially the main-stay 
of conservatism in Christendom. The 
churches based on creeds which must 
not be looked into by the intellect find 
their support in a suggestive feminine 
majority which increases as the intel- 
lectual robustness and social inde- 
pendence decreases. The argument 
for the disbandment of the W. W. U. 
C. on the score of the ‘‘ insignificance 
of its work ’’ is but a part of that argu- 
ment which to-day presses the Western 
Unitarian Conference with almost 
equal force, and which a step farther 
off would abolish the Unitarian move- 
ment entirely, and even throws doubt 
upon Protestantism as a whole and 
makes of Christianity an unsuccessful 
minority. Enough to say that the 
W. W. U. C. represents more money, 
more interest and better attendance to- 
day than did the W. U.C. fifteen 
years ago. Those who know most of 
the details of the work at headquar- 
ters are among those most ready to 
testify to its importance. And yet it 
is as true of an organization as it is of 
an individual that ‘“‘not on the vulgar 
mass called work should sentence 
pass.’’ And though all the money 
raising and letter writing could be 
transferred to the desks of the W. U. 
C., if there was a recoghition of a sol- 
itary soul, the nursing of an ideal in 
any life, the holding out of a heart’s 
signal to any lonely sister ignored or 
refused by any other organization ; 
left undone would be the task of the 
W. W.U. C., and its place would be 
unfilled. The proposition to ask the 
Western Conference to do all that the 
W. W. U. C. does now, is always 
coupled with the assumption that the 
W. U. C. is to invent some new ma- 
chinery, and to make some new place 
for these sisters. This would prob- 
ably be but the beginning to create 
again machinery very like unto that 
which has been slowly evolving it- 
self in the last ten years, without the 
accumulated experience and the small 
amount of acquired wisdom and mo- 
mentum. Washington, the capital of 
our country, has scarcely ceased to 
resound with the echoes of a great 
Woman’s Council which was signifi- 
cant in its promise of what women 
are learning to do. Prominently at 
the front of this council were the 
Are the 
women of the Unitarian churches in 
the west weary of this work before it 
is fairly begun? ‘The true road to 
co-operation with the W. U.C. is to 
share its work, its home, its perplex- 
ities and its reproaches in the future 
asin the past. The moneyed interests 
of these sister organizations are so 
identical, that what helps one must 
help the other. They should be still 
more sympathetically related so that 
one hand should not know penury 
while there was a dime left in the 
other. Let the W. W. U. C. do as 
the W. U. C. has done—open their 


doors to workers of both sexes, as 
they have done to a certain extent. 

2. As to those who would vacate 
the western field to the Alliance that 
is committed to a narrower basis, 


pledged to co-operate only with such | 


missionary enterprises as are sanc- 
tioned by the national organizations, 
which have in all ways practically ig- 
nored the Western Conference! it is 
only to be said that this is an invita- 
tion analogous to that which asks 
the W. U. C. to abandon its mis- 
sionary field to the A. U. A. on the 
ground that money, numbers, prac- 
tical efficiency and national fellowship 
are on the side of such astep. We 
admit, for argument’s sake, all these 
assertions, and still we trust there are 
some women, as well as some men, 
who believe that /e/lowshif demands 
the staying out with the few rather 
than going in with the many. No 
matter what the very few representa- 
tives of western women may have 
voted at Philadelphia, certainly the 
concession for peace’s sake does not 
argue approval or commit all western 
organizations for all time to the nar- 
rowed policy which they could not 
prevent. There is left for the be- 
lievers in the undogmatic basis, the 
alternative of staying outside with 
their protest or of deliberately going 
inside with their discontent. The his- 
tory of ecclesiasticism does not warrant 
the expectation that such influences on 
the inside can do much toward recon- 
structing ecclesiastical organizations. 


3. Alithis anxiety to unify, and this 
concern about votes and majorities, 
shows how we are still under the tyr- 
anny of the old assumption that har- 
mony goes only with conformity and 
uniformity, whereas the dawning 
truth is that diversity of methods and 
the inevitable varzety of organizations 
secure the higher fellowship and the 
truer co-operation. Fortunately, the 
way is now open for our women to 
find a field of work and a sweep of 
fellowship suited to their several tastes 
and convictions. Let those who like 
the Alliance, and who are thrilled by 
its ideals, give their allegiance indi- 
vidually and collectively to that or- 
ganization. The churches and the 
women who prefer to work in and 
with the W. U. C. only, willfind a 
royal welcome and a God bless you. 
If there be a residuum of women who 
still crave the companionship of 
the untrammeled fellowship of the 
Women’s Western Conference, who 
are anxious to keep the flag flying 
over one organization of women, 
where Jew, pagan and Christian alike, 
may strike hands in the interests of 
Freedom, Fellowship, and Character in 
Religion, to their hands should be 
intrusted the traditions, charter and 
inspirations of the W. W.U.C. It 
matters not how much in the minority 
these sisters may be or how few dollars 
they may raise, or how little work 
they may be able to do, we do not 
see what moral right a discontented 
majority could have to insist upon a 
surrender of these privileges on the 
part of those who still want to work 
that way. In this diversity of methods, 
the unity of the spirit will be reached. 
Let those who desire to withdraw from 
this compact of Western women be 
allowed to do so without reproach or 
protest, but let them not scuttle the 
ship they are about to abandon, while 
there are those left on board who be- 
lieve it is seaworthy and are anxious 
to keep the colors flying and the helm 
set towards the star of its ideal. We 
commend to our readers the important 
and weighty considerations urged by 
the president of the Women’s Confer- 
ence in our last issue concerning these 
points, and would earnestly urge that 
the Jaw of chemical affinity in spiritual 
matters be allowed to take its course. 
Why should one party try to coerce 
another when each party has a chance 
to work its own way and to pursue its 
own ideal? That is a stupid problem 


that can be settled by a ‘‘yes’’ ora 
‘‘no’’ vote, and such questions as are 
here involved are never settled by a 
majority vote. Letthe Women’s Con- 
ference be given into the hands of its 
friends, if such are found who are 
willing to take it. If destiny has no 
work for it to do, let it die a xa/ural 
death rather than suffer pious assassin- 
ation at the hands of its own officers. 
Not in one, but in many ways should 
the women in America who believe in 
a progressive work, work out their 
difficult but inspiring problem. 


The Unitarian women ot the West 
are at last compelled to face a prob- 
lem which they have hoped might be 
settled without facing, ever since the 
Cincinnati meeting. And this has 
brought devitalization into many 
parts of an organization which is still 
too vital to die easily. We believe 
that there are many women not 
only in the west, but in the east 
and in the south who, when the 
problem is clearly understood, will 
rush to the rescue and say, ‘‘ The 
only religious organization on earth 
among women that keeps itself as 
open as truth, must not pass from 
the face of the earth until it has vin- 
dicated its right to be and demon- 
strated the potency of its position.’’ 
Thus the poor halting ‘‘W. W. U. C.’’ 
will become the joyous, conquering 
organization with its representative at 
headquarter home and in the field, 
which will carry cheer and organizing 
inspiration into the ranks of the be- 
lievers in the liberal religion like unto 
that which Frances Willard has car- 
ried among the workers for temper- 
ance. Are there not three hundred 
women or more ready to give their 
dollar a year for the next five years 
to the support of such an organization 
among our UNITY readers who have 
thus far been torpid or indifferent ? 
And are there not a hundred or more 
who with sums of from ten to one 
hundred dollars a year are ready, did 
they but see the situation, to take their 
places under this flag? Let such be 
heard from and then there will be no 
one, east or west, who will urge or 
desire the disbanding of the most pro- 
phetic of all the women’s organiza- 
tions so far conceived in America. 


One Way to Do lit. 


Almost any minister probably could 
do it with any newspaper. In this 
case the paper was UNITy, and the 
place a parish where two -years 
ago only six copies of UNITY were 
taken. A year ago the minister sent 
round a little printed circular begin- 
ning, ‘If you do not take any paper 
speaking for our liberal faith, and do 
not care to pay $3.00 for the best one, 
the Christian Register, I wish you 
might fee] inclined to take UNrtTy for 
a year;’’ it went on describing the 
paper, and named a friend to whom 
the subscription dollars might be 
handed. That brought up the list to 
twenty-three. This winter Mr. Kerr, 
our publisher, issued coupon-subscrip- 
tion cards, by which any présent 
subscriber, countersigning a card, can 
help a friend get Unity for a frst 
year at half-price, 50 cents instead of 
a dollar. Of course, such an offer 
helps the paper only where these half- 
rate subscribers become full-rate sub- 
scribers for the second year; the hope 
is that most of them will do so. The 
minister used his chance. Sending 
fora number of these coupon-cards a 
month ago, he sent them counter- 
signed into his households,—each one 
convoyed by a personal note saying 
simply six words, ‘‘ 7hzs for use, only tf 
desired.— Yours truly, i ae 
has raised the UNiry list to fifty- 
three, with more to hear from. 

It took a little while, the addressing 
of the notes, and the postage cost a 
little money. In return, some thirty 
more of his families (the parish is a 
rather isolated one) will have a 


weekly paper, keeping them in con- 
nection with other churches like their 
own, and will get each week a ser- 
mon, whether or not they miss the 
minister’s,—as some of them do! And 
he hopes that of the thirty, twenty at 
the year’s end will say, ‘‘ Henceforth 
we are UNITY’s friends and must stick 
to our paper.’’ Almost any minister 
could probably do as much ; is it not 
worth trying? W. C. G. 


Men and Things. 


WE learn from the Methodist Recorder 
that 5,43I missionaries are supported by the 
women’s societies of the United States and 
Europe. 


lhe Better Way says truly that ‘‘ execu- 
tions, whether by hanging, decapitation, 
garroting or shooting, can never prove a re- 
straint on murder. They rather act as a 
‘suggestion’ to the people to do likewise when 
an offense is cominitted against them. The 
State is a public hypnotizer in that respect.”’ 


REV. Dr. PEABODY will be eighty years 
old on the 19th of March. We are told his 
birthday will be marked by the publication, 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of what he re- 
gards as his final book, entitled ‘‘ King’s 
Chapel Sermons,’’ comprising about thirty 
discourses, which he has given in his Boston 
church within the past few years. 


Mr. CHADWICK corrects a_ statement 
which appeared in a recent number of UNITY 
relative to the two hundred books reviewed 
by him annually, saying that one hundred 
and fifty is a mearer estimate. He tells us 
also that the book on ‘‘Master Spirits’’ will 
not be published this year, but that another 
of selected ‘‘Poems of Love and Home,’’ 
compiled by Mrs. Chadwick and himself, 
‘‘with much satisfaction,’’ will soon be forth- 
coming. 


ROBERT COLLYER related in the Memo- 
rial Discourse to his wife, lately delivered in 
this city, that when he received his call to 
Unity church he believed a mistake had 
been made in calling him to such a large 
parish, and he said so to her. ‘‘Why, I 
shall be preached out in a year.’’ ‘No, 
you won’t,’’ she answered, ‘‘ you will have 
more to say then than you have now. The 
gift of God within you is a spring ; it is not 
atank. What you have to do is to keep it 
clean and pure.’’ 


A NEw kind of high school has been 
established in Genoa, Italy, which is to be 
of strictly scientific character, having for its 
aim the education of travelers who wish to 
visit foreign countries. The subjects of in- 
struction comprise topography, meteorol- 
ogy, geography (physical and political), 
ethnography and anthropology, palzontol- 
ogy, zoology, comparative anatomy, botany, 
medicine, and practical hygiene, geology 
and mineralogy, and finally the practical 
study of photography. The instruction is 
gratuitous, with the exception of a twenty- 
franc entrance fee. 


AN interesting discovery is said to have 
been made on the Harnhalli gold mine in 
the Mysore. While sinking the main shaft 
the workmen broke into an old shaft, dug 
perhaps a thousand years or more ago. 
There were found mining implements of 
various kinds used by the ancient workers. 
It is supposed the workings were made by 
Chinese, of whose presence in Mysore there 
is unmistakable evidence. The tools found 
are said to be very like those used by the 
Chinese and unlike anything known to be 
used by the Hindus. 


WILLIAM MorrIs, the poet, is about to 
enter upon a new literary experiment. He 
intends in future, it is said, to be his own 
printer, and at least one of his forthcoming 
volumes will be issued from the press which 
he has established in a cottage near his 
Hammersmith residence. The poet has 
long been preparing a new font of type, 
modeled upon that of an early Italian work 
which has caught his fancy. Mr. Morris, 
we are told, thinks he has nearly exhausted 
all he has to say on social topics, and will 
gradually give up the lecturing which has 
engaged so much of his attention the last few 
years. . 


IN the fall of 1889, the American Secular 
Union offered a premium of one thousand 
dollars for ‘‘ the best essay, treatise, or man- 
ual, adapted to aid and assist teachers in our 
free public schools and in the Girard nee 
for orphans, and other public and charitable 
institutions professing to be unsectarian, to 
thoroughly instruct children and youth in 
the purest principles of morality without in- 
culeating religious doctrines.’’ The com- 
mittee chosen to examine the numerous 
manuscripts submitted in competition in- 
cluded Richard B. Westbrook, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Secular Union, Felix Adler of 
New York. and Dr. D. G. Brinton of Philadel- 
oe, On its recommendation, the prize has 

een equally divided between two manu- 
scripts. The successful authors are Rev. N. 
P. Gilman, of West Newton, editor of the 
Literary World, and Mr. Edward P. Jack- 
son, one of the masters of the Boston Latin 
School. 
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~ Gontributed and Selected. 


Deeds, Good and Bad. 


Their mantles were white, and their banners 
were blue, 

Their step was slow, but their step was true; 

Each plume was of snow, of silver each 
shield, 

While swift at their touch all evil must yield. 

But their names, their names, are not hard 
to tell ; | 

For they come from the land where all is 
well. 


Their chargers were black and their helmets 
were red, 

Silent, yet swift as the wind they had sped; 

Their fingers were thin, but their grasp was 
strong, 

And their eyes shone fierce as they swept 
along. 

But their names, their names are not hard to 
tell ; 

The wild, wild troopers that ride from hell. 


REBECCA GARNETT. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Phillips Brooks’s Sermons. 


A fifth series of Phillips Brooks’s 
Sermons brings us the great preacher 
in the fullness of his poetic genius and 
his spiritual power. There is no 
abatement of his energy and no modi- 
fication of his characteristic traits. 
Possibly there is less definite articula- 
tion here than in some of the former 
volumes ; more of extempore writing, 
which is quite as possible as extem- 
pore speaking. Loosely constructed, 
the sermons nevertheless have an or- 
ganic unity which is more satisfactory 
than any regular mechanical arrange- 
ment. Sometimes we have a feeling 
that the subject came before the text, 
and that some time is wasted in estab- 
lishing a forced connection ; but this 
I would not say with perfect confi- 
dence. Certainly, most of the ser- 
mons are text-sermons, pure and sim- 
ple; but the texts are treated mystic- 
ally ; as symbols of ideas which they 
do not obviously contain. Herein 
the poet is declared. From two to 
three thousand years have passed 
since these old Bible words were writ- 
ten; yet in most of the sermons the 
meaning drawn out from the text is a 
meaning never drawn out before. 
Yet the meaning does not often seem 
to be ingeniously contrived ; rather 
the outcome of a superior penetration; 
so that we wonder that we never 
thought of it that way before. The 
sermon which names the volume, 
‘The Light of the World,’’ is a capi- 
tal example. It is not a celebration 
of the splendor of the Light, but of 
the wonder and the glory of the 
World: ‘‘ The sun, as the world’s 
sun, is nothing without the world on 
which it shines, and whose essential 
character and glory it displays.’’ 
So Jesus, as the Light of the World, 
is nothing without the glorious hu- 
man nature which his light reveals. 
The sermon is a sermon on the Dig- 
nity of Human Nature, than which 
Channing never wrote one more clear 
and forcible. Here are the very 
thoughts which Dr. Channing 
preached January 5, 1840, and which 


Dr. Gannett set down that night in- 


his journal as of ‘‘ doubtful utility:’’ 
‘“Even the character of Christ and 
the character of God Dr. Channing 
thought were excellent and glorious 
rather for what they had in common 
with other good beings than for any 
attribute which they alone possessed.’’ 
Dr. Brooks says, ‘‘I will not be puz- 
zled, but rejoice when I find in all the 
sacred books, in all deep, serious 
books of every sort, foregleams and 
adumbrations of the lights and shad- 
Ows which lie distinct upon the Bible 
page. I will seek and find the assur- 
ance that my Bible is inspired of God, 
not in virtue of its distance from, but 
in virtue of its nearness to, the human 
experience and heart.’’ And then he 
quotes Emerson’s familiar lines :— 


** Out of the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.”’ 


The second sermon, ‘‘ The New 
and Greater Miracle,’’ is a mystical 


treatment of the raising of Lazarus. 
Its spiritual contents do not depend at 
all for their value on the truth of fact 
in the New Testament narration. 
The sermon is an argument for pa- 
tience with the divine method, which 
is often to withhold what seems the 
easier blessing, to grant one more rich 
and full. The story of the raising of 
Lazarus would have served just as 
well as an illustration if questioned as 
a fact. But Dr. Brooks does not care 
to question it ; and it is so with sev- 
eral other miracle stories, and in gen- 
eral with the traditional view of the 
Bible, the authorship and character of 
its various books. So far as there is 
any sign of it in these sermons, the 
vast result of modern criticism is as if 
it had never been. There is never so 
much as a passing word indicative of 
a knowledge of this criticism or of 
any interest 11rit. It can not be that 
Dr. Brooks has no acquaintance with 
it. It must be that he is wholly in- 
different to it, or it has made upon 
him no impression. 

Of critical radicalism he has nota 
bit. The contrast between his ser- 
mons and those of Mr. Heber New- 
ton is remarkable in this respect. 
And in general there is in him much 
less of ‘‘ the spirit that denies’’ than 
in Mr. Newton. There is very little 
opposing criticism of any of the tra- 
ditional dogmas. He lets expressive 
silence muse their praise. He has 
good words for Luther and Calvin and 
the Puritans, words not in good Epis- 
copalian form, but their doctrines of 
election and atonement and so on he 
passes by on the other side as if they 
were already dead, nor needed burial 
in our desiccating air. But his ser- 
mons are just as little an exposition of 
the pet doctrines of his own Church 
as an opposing criticism of Calvinism. 
Compare his volume with another of 
the same name, Lux Mundi. That is 
forever harping on the Incarnation. 
Here, if I remember rightly, there is 
nothing about it. He has none of the 
anxiety of the writers of Lux Mundi 
to save ‘‘the form of sound doctrine,’’ 
from which all the substance has been 
done away. In this respect he is 
more simple, less obscurantive, than 
Heber Newton, who occasionally 
emits an inky cloud by which the 
outlines of his thought are much ob- 
scured. He is less ecclesiastical and 
ritualistic than our New York liberal. 
His sermon on the Christian Church, 
in this volume, leaves for a time the 
sphere of silence, and speaks out 
frank and bold. It is a sermon to 
make the average ecclesiastical Episco- 
palian livid with indignation. The 
Church is ‘‘too much a clergyman’s 
church.’’ ‘The power and the respon- 
sibility reside in the people. ‘* They 
have the real apostolical succession.’’ 
But the argument is poetical and not 
historical. It is that the Church ex- 
isted before the ministry; the ministry 
of Jesus being quite forgot. A few 
hard facts from such a book as Dr. 
Hatch’s ‘‘Organization of Early 
Christian Churches: Bampton Lect- 
ures, 1880,’’ would take nothing 
from the poetry and add much to the 
weight. Again, we note the absence 
of any critical faculty in the statement 
that the Lord’s Supper was an insti- 
tution which Jesus founded. He only 
asked his immediate disciples, as they 
came up yearly to the Paschal Feast, 
and ate its bread and drank its bitter 
wine, to have a thought of him. 


But no silence or negation gives to 
this volume its real value and makes 
it one of the most inspiring and ex- 
alting volumes of sermons I have ever 
read. Dr. Brooks is not critical or 
theological; he is ethical and spirit- 
ual. The setting of his jewels may 
have some alloy of stuff that has been 
critically assayed and found to be of 
little worth, but the jewels—they are 
such as he has dug for in the mines 
of his own rich experience of spiritual 
things, has dived for in deep seas of 


spiritual intuition. They are very | 
beautiful and they are very precious. 
They have a universal quality. Tak- 
ing the sermons as a whole the con- 
sistent radical may miss something of 
critical discrimination; the ardent 
ritualist may miss something of. in- 
sistence on the value of his darling 
forms of ritual observance; the or- 
thodox theologian will certainly miss 
much of his gnostic speculation on 
the secret counsels of the Trinity and 
similar matters. But all of these will 
find a great deal that appeals to all 
alike, with grave, and sometimes 
Startling force. The ritualist and 
theologian may, as they read, forget 
that their particular interpretations 
are dropped out by the widening of 
Dr. Brooks’s thought, as they read 
the page that comforts them in sor- 
row or energizes their reluctant wills. 


Those sermons in the book that are 
most purely ethical, ‘‘ The Choice 
Young Man,’’ ‘‘ The Seriousness of 
Life,’’ ‘‘ How to Abound,’’ ‘‘ How to 


Suffer Need,’’ and ‘‘ The Beloved 
Physician,’’ I have found the most 
impressive. ‘‘ The Beloved Physi- 


cian ’’ teaches that the function of all 
true religion is the idealization of 
habitual tasks. Rich men were never 
preached to in a franker, manlier way 
than in the sermon, ‘‘ How to 
Abound,’’ and in the sermon, ‘‘ How 
to be Abased,’’ the poor in purse or 
gifts get equal truth. ‘‘ The Choice 
Young Man”’ is a needlessly soft and 
weakening title to a sermon to young 
men, so strong, so fine, so nobly 
exigent, that the most of us should 
preach it. on some pleasant Sunday 
morning, with distinct avowal of its 
source ; though if we said nothing our 
congregations would detect a marvel- 
ous difference from the ‘‘ dear, sacred 
dullness’’ of our average strain. But 
the most purely ethical of Dr. 
Brooks’s sermons are religious even 
as the most religious, those dealing 
most distinctly with man’s relations to 
God, are always ethical. The key- 
note of the first sermon—the Dignity 
of Human Nature—is the key-note of 
the whole book, which is a fresh oc- 
casion of gratitude to the great 
preacher who had already mightily 
endeared himself to an innumerable 
company of teachable and earnest 
folk. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Nor is that spirit [the skeptical] in 
itself irreligious. It often assumes 
forms that necessarily seem so to 
people who venerate old customs, and 
is too often accompanied with the 
rudeness that is common in the world. 
But true agnosticism is always modest 
and reverent, and filled with a sense 
of the Infinite Power that enfolds us 
in its beneficient might and mystery. 
The agnosticism of to-day is far more 
reverent than the skepticism of last 
century. Yet, even that was often 
quite as religious as the men who 
opposed it, and we may well close with 
the words from Voltaire’s prayer in his 
treatise on Tolerance. Addressing 
the Supreme’ Being in whom he 
believed, he said: ‘‘ May those who 
light candles at high noon to cele- 
brate Thy worship, tolerate those who 
are content with the light of Thy sun ! 
Let all remember that they are broth- 
ers! If the scourge of war is inevitable, 
let us not hate each other in time of 
peace! Let us employ the moment 
of our existence in blessing equally, 
in a thousand different languages, Thy 
bounty which has given it to us! ’’— 
HT. M. Simmons. 


THE preference of traditionalism, of 
outworn, lifeless finalities, to an ever- 
open spirit of 1 y is not a founda- 
tion of faith, bua form of unbelief.— 
Samuel Johnson. 


‘WE are at peace,’’ said a country- 
man, ‘‘ in our house, because we keep 
two bears,—dear and forbear.’’ 


Gorrespondente. 


Epirtor Unity:—I have selected 
ten Villages in central Iowa, with a 
total population of 30,000 and a total 
valuation of church property esti- 
mated at $383,000, with a cost of main- 
taining religious services amounting 
to $94,700 per year. This will show 
the village to which I intend calling 
attention is no exaggeration of the 
general average. It has a population 
of 3,000 with a valuation of church 
property amounting to $38,300, main- 
taining religious services at the yearly 
cost of $9,600. And yet, this is nota 
happy village. It is noisy with ‘‘re- 
vivals,’’ and alive with ‘church 
beggars.’’ One woman gave $12 to 
the church last year—earned it over 
the wash-tub. This will answer for 
scores of other cases—women whose 
children, for want of proper clothing, 
have never yet attended services. To 
them a ‘‘revival’’ is one of the great- 
est wonders of life. It is where one 
goes to ‘‘ get’’ religion by exposure, 
and ‘‘shouting’’ is the safety-valve, 
‘‘ blowing off’’ to prevent a ‘‘ blowing 
up.’’ And after once being permeated 
with this hallelujah contagion, the 
subject is ‘‘ sanctified ’’—or, in other 
words is ready to raise the latch of 
heaven’s gate. And heaven is ‘‘some- 
where,’’ all finished and fenced in with 
a stone wall, and waiting. I have 
talked ‘with a number who have at- 
tended the different churches here 
from childhood to middle age, having 
received no less than 1,300 Sunday- 
school lessons, and twice that number 
of sermons; yet, from these 4,000 
lessons, this is all they have learned. 
Neither is this a moral town. Hungry- 
looking women are often ‘‘ found 
guilty’? by the ‘‘ Rev. A.’’ and 
‘* Sisters of - the - Whole - Alphabet.’’ 
Young boys are caught robbing 
stores, and private houses are often 
entered and robbed at night. Poorly- 
clad and half-fed children, with ill- 
health and rude manners make up 
one-seventh of the population. Yet 
these 3,000 souls spend $9,600 a year 
to gratify emotion, to buy scriptural 
talk about ‘‘ Heaven’’ and ‘‘ Hell,”’ 
to wall in the mind and fit it to a 
creed. Over $9,000 worth of ‘‘ believe 
and be saved,’’ but not one cent for 
‘“search and be satisfied.’’ Does all 
this mean ‘‘ saving souls,’’ or does it 
really mean an expensive habit of 
kindling feeling? A process by which 
a personality they call ‘‘ God ’’ visits 
these 3,000 souls,at the tune of $9,600a 
year. Not one new thought purchased 
—not one for mental liberty—not one 


’ 


‘‘dare’’ in thought beyond ‘“‘ infal- 
lible Bible’’ and ‘‘ come - to -Jesus’’ 
teachings. Could not these 3,000 


souls purchase relief from the religious 
gout, and bring a braver intelligence, 
comfort, and $9,600 income to a beg- 
gared state of morality ? 


ORL HOWELL. 
Stuart, Lowa, Feb. 16, 97. 


Delicious Mince Pie 
in 20 Minutes 


ANY TIME OF THE YEAR. 


DOUGHERTY’S 
NEW ENGLAND coxvexseo MINCE MEAT. 


In paper boxes; enough for two large pies. 
Always ready; easily prepared. 


CLEAN, WHOLESOME, CONVENIENT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 


STUDIES satgyttie eax 


CHARLES H. Chieage. 
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Herbert Spencer’s Idea. 


LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE ETHICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BROOKLYN, DEc. 28, 
ISQI. 


It remained for Herbert Spencef, to 
apply evolution to mind and to show 
that Kant’s ‘‘ forms of thought,’’ al- 
though a priorz to the individual, are 
experiential to the race; in other 
words, were acquired in the evolution- 
ary process. Spencer for the first time 
treated the subject psychogenetically, 
showed and that the constant experi- 
ences of the race become organized 
tendencies and that the accumulated 
results of experience are transmitted 
as a heritage. Thus the so called a 
priori forms of space, time and causal- 
ity are connate, are a priori in the in- 
dividual, the same as the special forms 
of the several organs are connate, yet 
have been acquired by the race. Long 
before Spencer, instincts were regarded 
as acquired mental habitudes that had 
become organically fixed. Conscious 


experience and its conscious memory’ 


were thus held to pass by means of 
organic fixation and subsequent trans- 
mission of the modified structure into 
organized experience and memory. 
This conception forms the nucleus 
of Spencer’s mental philosophy. 
Thus Herbert Spencer, our great phi- 
losopher, as Darwin called him in his 
‘* Principles of Psychology,’’ pub- 
lished before Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of 
Species’’ appeared, assuming the 
truth of organic evolution, endeavored 
to show how man’s mental constitu- 
tion was acquired. Recognizing the 
existence of the subjective forms with 
a grasp of thought and philosophic 
insight never surpassed, he shows 
that while in the individual they are 
a priori, in the race they are experien- 
tial, since they are constant, universal 
experiences, organized in the race as 
tendencies, and transmitted, like any 
of the physical organs ; that thus such 
a priori forms as those of space, time, 
causality, etc., must have had their 
origin in experience. No physiolo- 
gist can deem it improbable, as Dr. 
Carpenter says, that the intuitions 
which we recognize in our mental 
constitution have been acquired by a 
process of gradual development in the 
race corresponding to that which we 
trace by observation in the individual. 
Spencer assumes with Kant the ex- 
istence of a realm of outside existents 
that have power to affect our sensibil- 
ity. But unlike Kant, who allows 
these affections to fall chaotically into 
empty space and time, and to receive 
all their significance solely from the 
combining, systematizing and appre- 
hending power of the intellect, Spen- 
cer teaches that the order found ob- 
taining among conscious states has 
been established by vital and organic 
adjustment to a corresponding order 
obtaining among the forces that con- 
stitute existence outside conscious- 
ness. Life, with all its mental as 
well as vital manifestations, consists 
with him in the adjustment of internal 
or subjective relations to external or 
objective relations. As regards the 
intimate nature of the ultimate reality 
of forces represented in consciousness, 
Spencer, like Kant, professes com- 
plete ignorance. He holds them to 
be wholly unknowable. Yet, unlike 
Kant, who derives his God from the 
existence of the moral law, he con- 
cludes, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of the persistence of force, that 
the noumenal power behind phe- 
nomena is an all-efficient absolute, a 
first cause or supreme power from 
which all natural phenomena proceed, 
being manifestations of the same. 
Spencer maintains, with Kant sub- 
stantially, that external things are 
known to-us only as states of con- 
sciousness, alike in their so-called 
primary and _ secondary qualities. 
What things are in themselves can 


not be represented by feeling. Mat- 
ter, space, motion, force, all our fun- 
damental ideas are derived from gen- 
eralizing and abstracting our expe- 
riences of resistance—the ultimate 
material of knowledge—the primor- 
dial,universal,ever present constituent 
of consciousness. 

To us, matter is a congeries of qual- 
ities, and these are names of different 
ways in which our consciousness is 
affected. If we were destitute of 
sight, touch, smell, taste and hearing, 
these qualities would cease to exist, 
although the external reality which 
causes these groups of sensations 
would still exist. To beings organ- 
ized differently from ourselves, so dif- 
ferently that their mode of being 
could not be conceived by us, the ob- 
jective reality might give rise to states 
of which the word ‘‘ matter’’ would 
convey no idea to our minds. Never- 
theless, the fact .that we have sensa- 
tions that come and go independently 
of our volitions is evidence of some- 
thing that determines them. The 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge 
necessitates the postulation of an un- 
knowable existence beyond conscious- 
ness. Inability to banish from the 
mind the idea of space illustrates 
Spencer’s prime test of truth, viz., the 
inconceivability of the negation of a 
proposition. ‘‘If space can bea uni- 
versal form of the non-ego, it must 
produce some corresponding universal 
form of the ego, a form which, as be- 
ing the constant element of all im- 
pressions presented in experience, and 
therefore of all impressions repre- 
sented in thought, is independent of 
every particular impression ; and con- 
sequently remains when every par- 
ticular impression is as far as possible 
banished.’’ Space intuitions are ‘‘the 
fixed functions of fixed structures 
that have become moulded into corre- 
spondence with fixed outer relations,”’ 
pre-established so far as the inherited 
organization is developed at the time 
it comes into activity. Thus the con- 
sciousness of space is reached through 
a process of evolution. 

But does not the mind possess a 
synthetic power by which it can put 
together the materials furnished by 
the senses, and thus enable us to real- 
ize and understand the objective world 
as it actually exists? Is there not in 
the mind a faculty of ‘ intellectual 
intuition,’’ or a ‘‘ perceptive under- 
standing,’’ by which we can discover 
relations as they are beyond conscious- 
ness? If we do not know the nature 
of noumenal existence, how can we 
know anything about its relations? 
Kant dwelt upon this subject for 
years, and, although he believed in 
an existence transcending sense and 
understanding, the conclusion of his 
years of laborious thought was that 
we can only put together the mate- 
rials furmshed by the senses, and that 
we can know nothing of the world as 
it exists, unmodified by and inde- 
pendently of consciousness. To the 
same conclusion, after years of pro- 


found thought, came Herbert Spencer. | 


Mr. Spencer holds that things in them- 
selves are not perceived, yet that they 
correspond with perceptions, and are 
known symbolically only; ‘‘ that there 
exist beyond consciousness conditions 
of objective manifestation, which are 
symbolized by relations as we con- 
ceive them.’’ The objective existence 
and conditions which remain as the 
final necessity of thought, are the cor- 
relative of our feelings and the rela- 
tions between them. There is no 
valid reason for the belief that the ob- 
jective existence is what it appears to 
be, nor for the belief that the connec- 
tions among its modes are what they 
seem in consciou 48 

Now, Mr. S er’s conclusions 
from relativity arein order. He says: 
‘Tf, after finding that the same tepid 
water may feel warm to one hand and 
cold to another, it is inferred that the 


warmth is relative to our nature and 


our own state, the inference is valid, 
only supposing the activity to which 
these different sensations are referred 
is an activity out of ourselves, which 
has not been modified by our own 
activities. When we are taught that 
a piece of matter, regarded by us as 
existing externally, can not be really 
known, but that we can know only 
certain impressions produced on us, 
we are yet by the relativity of our 
thought compelled to think of a posi- 
tive cause. The notion of a real ex- 
istence which generated these im- 
pressions becomes nascent. The 
momentum of thought inevitably car- 
ries us beyond conditioned existence 
to unconditioned existence; and this 
ever persists in us as the body ofa 
thought to which we can give no 
shape. * * * At the same time 
that, by the laws of thought, we are 
rigorously prevented from forming a 
conception of absolute existence, we 
are, by the laws of thought, prevented 
from ridding ourselves of the con- 
sciousness of absolute existence.’’ 
[ First Principles, page 396. | 

The absolute existence, then, can 
be known only as it is manifested in 
consciousness, only as it is colored and 
modified, so to speak, by the condi- 
tions of the organism.: It can not be 
identified with what we call matter, 
for that we know only as a series of 
phenomenal manifestations, or, psy- 
chologically speaking, only as the 
co-existent states of consciousness, 
which we call resistance, extension, 
color, sound or odor. It can not be 
identified with mind, for that we know 
only as the series of our own states of 
consciousness. Says Spencer: ‘‘ If 
I am asked to frame a notion of mind, 
divested of all those structural traits 
under which alone I am conscious of 
mind in myself, I can not doit. * * 
If, then, I have to conceive evolution 
as caused by an ‘originating mind,’ 
I must conceive this mind as having 
attributes akin to those of the only 
mind I know, and without which I 
can not conceive mind at all. * * * 
I can not think of a single series of 
states of unconsciousness as causing 
even the relatively small groups of 
action going on over the earth’s sur- 
face. * * * How, then, is it pos- 
sible for me to conceive an ‘original 
mind,’ which I must represent to iny- 
self as a single series of states of con- 
sciousness, working the infinitely 
multiplied sets of changes simulta- 
neously going on in worlds too nu- 
merous to count, dispersed throughout 
a space that baffles imagination ?’’ 

According to Spencer, force, matter, 
Space, time, motion, are but forms 
which the indeterminate substance as- 
sumes in consciousness. But matter 
and movement he reduces—as is suf- 
ficiently evident from the foregoing— 
to manifestations of force, and space 
and time are cohesions—one of co-ex- 
istence, the other of succession—in 
the manifestations of force. Force, 
then, remains the primary datum, but 
that we know only as states of con- 
sciousness, in other words, as the 
changes in us produced by an abso- 
lute reality of which we know nothing 
except in its relation to us. Knowl- 
edge consists in the classification of 
experiences. We observe distinctions 
existing between phenomena, and 
group together those that are similar. 
Anything newly discovered is known 
only when it can be classed with some 
other thing; in other words, only 
when the impressions it produces can 
be recognized as belonging to an ex- 
quisite group of impressions. ‘‘Whence 
it is manifest that a thing is perfectly 
known when it is in all respects like 
certain things previously observed ; 
that in proportion to the number of 
respects in which it is unlike them is 
the extent to which it is unknown ; 
and that hence,when it has absolutely 
no attribute in common with anything 
else, it must be absolutely beyond the 
beunds of knowledge.’’ Without dis- 


tinction, which implies limitation, of 
course knowledge would be impossi- 
ble. All that we can compare and 
classify are phenomena, between 
which are distinguishable various de- 
grees of likeness and _  unlikeness. 
These phenomena are effects produced 
in us by that which is manifested ob- 
jectively as matter and force, and sub- 
jectively as feeling and thought. That 
of which both are manifestations can 
not be known. ‘‘ The antithesis of 
subject,’’ says Spencer, ‘‘ never to be 
transcended while consciousness lasts, 
renders impossible all knowledge of 
that ultimate reality in which subject 
and object are united.’’ The con- 
viction ‘‘that human intelligence is 
incapable of absolute knowledge,’’ 
says Spencer, ‘‘ is one that has been 
slowly gaining ground as civilization 
has advanced. * * * All possi- 
ble conceptions have been, one by 
one, tried and found wanting ; and so 
the entire field of speculation has 
been gradually exhausted without 
positive result, the only one arrived 
at being the negative one above stated, 
that the reality existing behind all 
appearances is, and must ever be un- 
known. To this conclusion almost 
every thinker of note has subscribed.’’ 

The religious sentiment, equally 
with the moral sense, has been evolved 
through psychical conditions repre- 
sented by all the stages of life below 
man. The object of religious senti- 
ment is the Unknowable. The essen- 
tial truth of religion is involved ina 
recognition of an absolute upon which 
all phenomena depend, while its fun- 
damental error begins with investing 
this reality with anthropomorphic 
qualities. All conceptions and sys- 
tems, philosophical, ethical and relig- 
ious, language, government, poetry, 
art, science, philosophy and industrial 
pursuits, all human activities, equally 
with animal and vegetable forms, 
plants, solar and stellar systems, have 
been evolved from a homogeneous, in- 
definite and incoherent condition 
to a heterogeneous, definite and 
coherent state. The doctrine of 
the Unknowable is unwelcome to 
theologians and those theologically 
inclined, because it is opposed to all 
systems and theories based upon the 
assumption of the knowledge of Gad, 
His nature, attributes, purpose, etc. 
It is opposed by others of anti-theolog- 
ical views, because they think, espe- 
cially when they see Unknowable 
printed with the initial letter a capital, 
that it implies the existence of a God 
more or less like the theological con- 
ception which they have renounced. 
Both classes may, when they come to 
appreciate fully the reasoning by 
which the conclusion has been reached 
by men like Kant and Spencer, recon- 
sider more carefully their objections 
and adopt the view in which they are 
united, all that is tenable in the affir- 
mation of the theist with all that is 
warranted in the criticism of the 
atheist. Quite a common impression 
is that the doctrine that all knowl- 
edge is relative, that we can not know 
the absolute, carries with it the impli- 
cation somehow that there is no 
possibility of any plane of intelligent 
existence except that known. There 
is nothing in the doctrine of the ‘‘Ab- 
solute’ or the ‘‘ Unknowable,’’ as 
expounded either by Kant or Spencer, 
that is inconsistent with the continu- 
ance of life under other conditions 
than those of the present state of be- 
ing. There is nothing in this doc- 
trine which implies that there are no 
higher planes of existence than are 
known here. The philosophy of the 
Absolute or the Unknowable merely 
teaches that all knowledge is relative, 
that in perception there are two 
factors, the mind and the objective 
reality, and that instead of actually 
perceiving the objective reality as it 
absolutely is, the mind’ perceives a 
phenomenon, an appearance, a repre- 
sentation symbolical of and corre- 
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sponding with, but not a likeness of | 
The synthetic | 


the objective thing. 
philosophy is not, of course, to be 
regarded as a finality. 
continues to advance in knowledge, 


and supplementation; but I am, I 
think, warranted in saying that the 


leading principles of the synthetic | 
philosophy are likely to remain a solid | 
and permanent contribution to scien-| 


tific and philosophic thought. Her- 
bert Spencer’s discovery and elucida- 


tion of the experiential origin of intui-_ 


tion and his consequent reconciliation 


of the sensation philosophy and the | 


intuitional school, together with his 


principles of universal 


He will easily hold his place as the 


most profound and comprehensive 
philosophic mind of the nineteenth | 


century.—Brooklyn Eagle Report. 


She Study Gable. 
Books here noticed romptly sent on receipt ct price 


by W. W. Knowles & Co,. Publishers and Booksellers, 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Periodicals. 


THE North American Review dis- 
tinguishes itself beyond its usual 
standards even, with an essay by the 


renowned historian, W. E. H. Lecky, | 
on ‘‘ Why Home Rule is Undesirable,’’ | 
who points out the exaggerations con- | 
nected with the discussion of Irish af- | 
fairs, Claiming that the present position | 
of Irish tenants has been ‘‘ scandal-. 


99 | 


ously misrepresented in America, 
that “‘no home-rule scheme such as 
Mr. Gladstone has devised, could pos- 
sibly be a permanent settlement, and 
that it is difficult to exaggerate the 
evil which the agitation has already 
inflicted upon Ireland.’’ Mrs. M. E. 
Sherwood writes a reply to Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells’ article in the last 
number, entitling the rejoinder ‘‘Why 
Women Marry,’’ and rejecting the 
familiar, rather stale arguments why 
women should seek to cultivate these 
social and domestic virtues for the per- 
petuation of which one sex is supposed 
to be solely responsible. ‘‘Further 
Recollections of Gettysburg’’ are sup- 
plied by Maj.-Generals Sickles, Gregg, 
Newton and _ Butterfield. Claus 
Spreckels writes on the ‘‘ Future of 
the Sandwich Islands.’’ -The director 
of the mint calls attention to ‘‘ The 
Menace of Silver Legislation.’’ Dr. 
William A. Hammond writes enter- 
tainingly and instructively of ‘‘ Self- 
Control in Curing Insanity ’’ —self- 
control on the part of the patients. 
Lieut. J. Rose Troup of the Rear- 
Guard, contributes a word on that 
subject. Walt Whitman asks, ‘‘Have 
We a National Literature?’’ ‘‘ The 
Struggle in Canada’’ is discussed by 
Krastus Wiman. Some Unpublished 
Letters of Gen. Sherman also appear. 
Other articles of interest complete the 
number. 


‘* HARVARD COLLEGE DURING THE 
REBELLION ’’ is the subject of the first 
article by Captain Nathan Appleton 
in the March number of the Vew Ang- 
land Magazine, illustrated with por- 
traits of Lowell, Bartlett, Shaw, and 
others ; and of many of the professors 
in the war time, with many Harvard 
views, including pictures of the Memo- 
rial Hall. An illustrated article by 
George H. Stockbridge on the ‘‘Early 
History of Electricity in America’’ 
deals with the work of Franklin, 
Henry, Morse, Vail, Page, and Far- 


mer, and is the first of a series of 
illustrated articles on electricity to 
Miss Sarah 
Freeman Clarke pleads for the ‘‘Indian 
Corn as our National Plant,’’ urging 
its claims above those of the golden- 
Mrs. Hen- 
rietta L. T. Wolcott writes on ‘‘ Win- 
dow Gardening.’’ Mr. William Henry 


appear in this Magazine. 


rod and other candidates. 


While man) 


Downes contributes an article on the 
‘‘Photographic Illustration of Poetry,’’ 
illustrated by six full-page reproduc- 
tions of the photographs awarded first 


prizes by the American Photographers’ 
all systems, to be of current value, will | 


have to be subjected to much revision | 


Association, in the recent ‘‘ Evange- 
line’’ and ‘‘ Enoch Arden’’ competi- 
tions. The series of papers on Anti- 
Slavery subjects is continued 


Slaveholder.’’ 


employed,’’ commending General 
Booth’s book on ‘‘ Darkest England.’’ 
Professor Jameson’s ‘ History 


. ‘In an Old Attic,’’ an article 
illustrated by many pictures of antique 


New England home matters which are 
a feature with this magazine. 


THE March 


of the March number are 
Thompson, Rudyard Kipling, Guy de 
Maupassant, Richard York, M.Betham 
‘dwards, Edith Sessions Tupper and 
others. The initial story in this num- 


_ber is by the California writer, Mr. W. 


C. Morrow. This number announces 
that there will appear in the magazine 
forthwith stories illustrating life in the 
Confederate States during the war, 
and that arrangements have been made 
for the publication of original stories 
of the sea, illustrating American en- 
durance and courage, both in the 
navy and in our merchant marine, in 
old and recent times. The price of 
Romance is 25 cents a number, and a 
specimen number will be sent on ap- 
plication for ro cents by the publisher. 
Address the New York Story Club, 
30 E. 23d St., New York. 


Reviews. 


Integral Co-Operation at Work, No.2. By Albert 
Kimsey Owen. New York: United States Book 
Company, Successor to John W. Lovell Company, 
150 Worth street, Corner Mission Place. Paper, 25 
cents. 


There have been afloat during the last two 
or three years vague reports about a new ex- 
periment in some form of socialism on the 
Pacific coast of Mexico, in the state of Sin- 
aloa. We have here a pamphlet issued in 
the interest of this movement, and in the 
line of making confusion worse confounded 
it is a pronounced success. A more unin- 
telligible farrago never escaped from a 
printing office. Letters from various people 
both ‘‘open’’ and personal, newspaper clip- 
pings, sermon gleanings, quotations from 
Mallock, Hugo, Ruskin, e¢ 7d genus omne, 
are jumbled together in the most exasperat- 
ing chaos. The dates partake of the pre 
vailing disorder but it -appears that Mr. 
Owen has been for several years advocating 
under the name of ‘‘Integral Co-Operation ’”’ 
a scheme somewhat like the one described 
in Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward,”’ that a 
company was organized to put it into prac- 
tice and a colony of about 125 souls located 
near Topolobampo in 1886, that it has had 
various ups and downs, that in February of 
last year the embarrassments were serious 
and the experiment not running in accord- 
ance with the founder’s ideas, that as late as 
last August the original plan ‘‘ had neither 
been tested or marred,’’ that the colonists 
were expecting considerable re-inforcements 
in November, and that a person can join by 
purchasing at least one ten dollar share of 
stock and signing an iron-clad pledge to live 
in accordance with ‘‘Our Principles’’ and 
such by-laws as may from time to time be 
made by the Directors of the Company, sub- 
mitting peaceably to whatever fines or pen- 
alties may be imposed for the infraction of 
said rules. Doubtless this new form of des- 
potism will be welcomed as something of a 
relief by people who have worn out the 
monotony of existing forms, and the experi- 
ment would be watched with interest by 
outsiders if it were only possible to find out 
what it really is. 


The Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury in England; Popular Addresses, Notes,and Other 
Fragments. By the late Arnold Toynbee, Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford, with Short Memoir by B. 

owett, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. New York: 
he Humboldt Publishing Co., 28 Lafayette Place. 
Parts I. and II. 30 cents each. 


Both the mind and heart of Toynbee 
appear to great advantage in these miscel- 


lanies. The world lost much through his 
untimely death. In thesé days when al- 


most all social reformers expect to regener- 
ate society by means of some device imposed 
from without, it is refreshing to hear our 


author “assert religion and mworality'to be 


| the necessary conditions of attaining human 


hy 
‘* Recollections a 
of Slavery by a Former | ciples of the ‘‘Orthodox’”’ school are largely 


William M. Salter) 
writes on the ‘‘ Problem of the Un-. 


of 
Historical Writing in America’’ is| 
this month devoted to George Ban- | 
| croft. 
formulation and establishment of the | 
evolution, | 
entitle him to rank among the most 
original thinkers of modern times. | 


number of Romance | 
contains twenty short stories, all ot | 
_the character that the Story Club was 
organized to emphasize. ‘The writers | 


Maurice | 


welfare.’’ In economics he had the pene- 
tration to see that there is no real opposition 
between the Deductive and Historical 
Methods. ‘‘The apparent opposition is due 


_to a wrong use of deduction, and toa neglect 
on the part of those employing it toexamine | 
closely their assumptions and to bring their 


conclusions to the test of fact.’’ It should 
be added that the advocates ofthe Historical 


school are also largely at fault in overlook- | 


ing the fact that the so-called @ prior: prin- 


inductions from the experience of ages, rati- 
fied in some cases by consciousness, though 
not simply derived from it. They are 
mainly valid, as far as they go. The mis- 
take of those who used them was in suppos- 
ing that they were the only data to be taken 
into account in solving economic problems. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Mercantile System 


_and Adam Smith” suggests the desirableness 
of clearing up the meaning or rather the 
— _ meanings of /atssez faire. 
utensils, is one of these papers on old 


It is quite com- 
monly taken to mean the policy of every 


|man’s acting in <ndividual isolation and 
solely with reference to his own selfish in- 
| terests. 


But it may mean the policy of non- 
interference on the part of the government 
with the freedom of the individual citizen 
beyond what is necessary to prevent his en- 
croaching on the equal freedom of another; 
and there are individualists who, while ad- 
vocating /aissez faire in this sense, still 
think it desirable for men to co-operate and 
their duty to have a regard for one another’s 
good as well as their own. Individualism 
doves not necessarily mean either isolation 
or selfishness. It may mean simply that 
the government shall let the individual 
alone, to act selfishly or unselfishly, sepa- 
rately or in combination, as he may choose. 
H. D. M. 


PROF. J. F. GENUNG, of Amherst College, 
who published a little book on Tennyson’s 
‘‘In Memoriam ’’ a few years since, has pre- 
pared a small volume in which he embodies 
the studies of years on the Book of Job the 
conclusions, or the point of view,of the book, 
being indicated by its title, ‘‘ The Epic of 
the Inner Life.’’ It will probably be pub- 
lished in. March by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 


Theology By Starlight. Unity Mission, 
No. 39. By N. M. Mann. It contrasts the 
traditional Christian theology, founded on 
the geocentric theory of things with the new 
theology that dawns to match that vast uni- 
verse which knowledge of the stars and 
starry space to-day reveals to man. ‘‘Better 
is it to have no theology than to have one 
that can not stand the starlight.”’ 


D. C. HeEatTH & Co., Boston, have just 
published a ‘‘Map of Palestine,’’ prepared 
in outline especially for the use of Sunday 
School teachers and classes as an incentive 
to greater interest, a means of enlarging 
knowledge in that direction and as an aid to 
memory in connection with the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNiTy, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani. 
Boston: J. G. Cupples Co. 
Price, 50 cts. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Soul of Man. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Price $3.00. 


Petrarch. By May Alden Ward. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 285. Price, $1.25. 


By Stanton Page 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 168. 


Chicago: 
Cloth, r2mo, pp. 458. 


A Sappho of Green Springs and Other Stories. By 
Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
16m0, pp. 294. Price, $1.25. 


Positive Religion. By 
Boston : Roberts Brothers, 
Price $:.25. 


Joseph 
Cloth, 


Henry Allen. 
16mo0, pp. 259. 


Browning Guide-Book, By George Willis Cooke. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
450. Price $2.00. 


Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. 


H. Sergel & Co. Paper, 12mo, pp. 171. 


Five-Minute Declamations. Second Part. Edited 
Lee & Shepard. 


Boston : 


by Walter K. Fobes. 
Clo Price, 50 cts. 


th, r8mo, pp. 241. 


Geographical Readers. 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 
Price, 83 cts. 


In the Cheering-Up Business. 
$1.25. 


The Buckeye-Hawkeye School Master, Chicago. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 176. Price 


W. W. Knowles & Co. 
35 cents. 


Valmond the Crank. The Forbidden Book. By 
New York: Twentieth Century Pub. Co. 


**Nero.”’ 
Paper, 12mo0, pp. 212. Price 35 cents. 

Dramatic Sketches and Poems. By Louis 
Black, Philadelphia: J. R. Lippincott Co. 
16mo, pp. 220. Price $1.00. 


The Death Penalty. By Andrew J. Palm, New 
Cloth, r2mo, pp. 241. 


York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price $1.25. 


The Vickings in Western Christemdem. By C. 
F.S.A. New York: G. P.Putnam’s 


F. Keary, M.A.., 


Sons. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 571. Price $2.50. 


jesus brogt tilbage. By Joseph H. Crooker, Min- 


neapolis. S. Rasmussens. Pamphlet. 


email 


Chicago : Charles 
Price, 25 cts. 


By Charles F. King. 
Cloth, I2mo, pp. 315. 


By Mary C. Lee. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 
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AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


has cured others and will 
cure you. It will cure you 


of INDIGESTION; it will 
cure you of LIVER and 
KIDNEY COMPLAINT; 
it will cure you of any dis- 
ease originating in impure 
blood. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


is the best medicine to take during 
the months of March, April, 
May. It is pleasant to the taste, 
powerful in its action, and never 
fails to produce the desired effect. It 
relieves that tired feeling, restores 
the vigor of health to every tissue 
and fibre of the body, and makes the 
weak strong. It quickens the ap- 
petite, aids digestion, and is the 
best— The Superior Medi- 
cine—for all diseases and ailments 
peculiar to Spring. If you have 
determined to take AY ER’S Sar- 
saparilla, don’t be induced to believe 
that anything else is just as good. 
Remember that AYER’S Sarsa- 
parilla is the,only medicine of which 
it is said, Has cured others, 
will cure you. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and | 


HYPOPHOSPHITES | 


of Lime and 
Soda : 


: 

} 

} 

: 
is endorsed and prescribed by leading | 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Ou 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized | 


agents in the cure of Consumption. It is | 
as palatable as milk. ) 
| 


5 4 is a perfect} 
Scott’s Emulsion seuwzion te) 
is a wonderful Flesh Producer, It is the } 
Best Remedy for CONSUMPTION, ! 

] 


} 
} 
} 


Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- ' 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


ete 
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VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all es to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline .... 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream........ — 
One Cike of Vaseline Camphor Ice 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented ... . 10“ 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 ‘ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . . 25 “ 


$1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation therefrom, 
unless labelled with our name,because you will certain- 
ly receive an imitation which has little or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


ACATION TOUR FOR 1891 

A personally conducted tour of England, Scot- 

land, Belgium, the Rhine, Southern Germany, 
Switzerland and France, embracing the Wagner 
Music Festival at Beyreuth. Leaving New York, June 
27, returning Aug.3o0. Cost of tour of 65 days, $500. For 
particulars address, Dr. T. H. Sherwood, toro 22d 


St., N. W.Washington, D. C. 
go 
ing the Public Domains will 
all b 


FREE HOMES e gone inbdyears. Nowis 


the time to secure as Rich Land as the Sun shines on at @1.25 per 
What better could be left for Children? Where these are: how to 

them, as well as for information of all States and Territories, send 10 cents 
and receive the beautiful Rapeton, o Tatura Panorama of the United 
States, Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, IL 
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Bates from the ‘Hieh. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE W. W. U. C. 
From Dec. 5, 1890, to March §, 1891. 


RECEIPTS. 

BO eee ec wv ae oe ke et B® ESS 

1 Mrs. West, for Third Church, 
OO Se ae eee 

ee Industrial Society, Unity 
Church, Hinsdale . . 10.00 
a All Souls Church, Chicago. 20.00 

= For postage, Cincinnati Al- 
liauce . i Re mae et ay 5.00 

fe Ladies’ Society, Unity 
Church, Cleveland. . . . 25.00 
Mrs. A. O. Butler, Oak Park 5.00 
: Mrs. Martha Clark, St. Paul 5.00 
" Mrs. J. R. Roche, Chicago 5.00 
i$ Mrs. E. W. Dupee a 5.00 
" Mrs. J. E. Hilton ™ 5.00 
* Mr. A. C. Badger " 5.00 

re Mrs. N. Kennedy, Louis- 
Se NY > eo a we ee 2.00 
s Mrs. Ida Temple, Hinsdale. 1.00 

7" Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, Roch- 
es 6 » euiel she ae 10.00 
Mrs. Mary Wallace, Omaha __ 15.00 
6 A friend. a ae Se 1.00 
C Other contributions 1.97 
ee Memberships. . 27.75 
. Tracts. . 11.96 
$155.10 

PAYMENTS. 

By cash, Rent. . $ 70.00 
oy Secretary . 41.00 
ee Postage. . 10.50 
” Incidentals . 2.68 
“7 Tracts 3.13 
= Balance. . 57-79 

$185.10 


FLORENCE HILTON, 7veasurer. 
Boston.—Rev. E. Hale will read a paper 


written by Rev. E. E. Hale, on ‘‘Early 
Schisms of Congregational Churches,’’ at 


Channing Hall next Saturday afternoon. 

—The Boston evangelical papers complain 
that the native orthodox churches in Japan 
are given to overmuch independent think- 
ing. 

* The /raveler, a daily newspaper, pub- 
lishes an article by Rev. Chas. G. Ames, on 
Mr. Savage’s ‘‘Catechism.’’ 

—Plans are already starting with the view 
of making the May anniversary meetings 
greatly interesting. 

—Gen. Booth’s new plan of reform will be 
discussed at the Monday Club. 

—Rev. M. J. Savage will preach the next 
Union Lenten sermon. — 

—Rev. Chas. G. Ames will speak of the 
‘Miracles of the First Three Gospels’’ in 
his next Friday evening lecture. 

—The Arlington Street Church, Rev. 
Brooke Herford, made, Feb. 72, a collection 
of $6,200 for the A. U. A. 

—It is proposed by the society of the his- 
toric Park Street church to raise the entire 
building six feet and fit up the ground floor 
for stores which will yield an annual rent of 
$15,000. 

—A. U. A. Building, Room No. II, is 
headquarters of the Unity Clubs, Guilds and 
Temperance Societies. A supply of reports 
and other literature will be kept there. 


Seattle, Wash.—Seattle papers report the 
first meeting and social of the Parish Union 
of the Unitarian church. The meeting was 
held in the church parlors and was well at- 
tended. The Vice-President, Joseph Shippen, 
presided and made an address setting forth 
the character and objects of the organiza- 
tion. ‘‘This Parish Union,’’ said he, “thas 
been formed for the development of a broad 
and comprehensive, moral, intellectual and 
social life in this parish with objects stated 
to be ‘to organize and give direction to the 
literary, social and charitable work of the 
church and to encourage the study of ethical 
and religious subjects.’ ’’ 

Letters were read by the Secretary, Mrs. 
Helen Devoe, from Rev. Horatio Stebbins 
of San Francisco, Rev. T. L. Eliot of Port- 
land, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, of Oakland, 
and Walter J. Thompson and Samuel C. 
Collyer, of Tacoma, returning thanks for 
their election to honorary membership at the 

receding meeting, and expressing kindly 
interest in theorganization. Addresses were 
afterwards made by Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., amd Rev. Mrs. M. C. 
Aitken, of Whatcom. The names of new 
members were received and the meeting 
closed with refreshments and a social season 
much enjoyed by all present. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The Unitarians of Lincoln, 
Neb., have recently rallied, and there is every 
prospect of a permanent organization. Mr. 
Mann, of Omaha, preached to them the first 
of February, and since then services have 
been held every Sunday. Topeka and Kan- 
sas City have given up their ministers, each 
for a day, and Rev. Enoch Powell, who has 
done much to start this movement, preached 
the first Sunday in March. Mr. Mann went 
out again the following Sunday evening, 
arriving a few minutes before 9 o’clock, and 
found the congregation patiently waiting. 
The previous hour had been utilized in 
adopting a form of organization. The Soci- 
A as secured the pleasant church-like hall 
of the Conservatory of Music for its meet- 
in 


Germantown, Philadelphia.—The German- 
town Weekly Independent of Feb. 27, re- 
ports an able and interesting address Feb. 
22, on the occasion of a National Service on 
the lives of Three Great Americans, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Cooper. He called 
them ‘‘three February men—three men born 
in the month of February, each a great gift 
to this land, each a great benefactor to this 
people and to the human race.’’ The ad- 
dress concluded in these words: ‘‘We have, 
then, with these three men, three great 
emphases of the moral sentiment as 
awakened by them in their fellowmen. 
For Washington, above all, Reverence. For 
Lincoln, above all, Love. For Cooper, above 
all, Graitttude. Yet these three belong to- 
gether. Could there be named a fairer or 


more blessed trinity of human regard, or of | 


feelings befitting the character of true and | 


gentle men and women, noble citizens of the 
best country, worthy followers of the highest 
religion ? 


If not, then what better lessons in | 


life, citizenship, faith, could there be than | 
these men teach: or what days should be_ 
more fit for the uses of Holy Time than the | 


auniversaries of their birth ?’’ 


W. U. ©.—The Directors’ meeting took 
place at Headquarters March 10, James 
Van Inwagen in the chair. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The Executive Committee of the 
Board reported that a letter had been sent to 
the contributors to the Permanent Endow- 
ment Fund of the Conference informing them 
that $25,000 had now been subscribed, and 
asking for payments according to conditions 
of subscription, and that prompt and con- 
siderate responses were coming in from the 
friends of the Conference. In cash and in 
interest-bearing notes—one friend had al- 
ready paid a year’s interest in advance-—- 
something like ten thousand dollars was in- 
formally reported as in the hands of the 
special committee in charge of this fund. 
The treasurer of the Conference was directed 
to callin the guarantee fund for year ending 
May I, 1891, and to explain to guarantors 
the reasons for so doing. Some time was 
spent in consideration of the programme of 
the approaching Western anniversaries to 
meet in the Third Church Chicago, May 
12-14, after which the meeting adjourned. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—We take the follow- 
ing from a Chattanooga paper of March ro. 
‘The second annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian church was held last night.. Pre- 
ceding the business meeting a supper was 
served by the Woman’s Alliance of the con- 
gregation at 7 o’clock, and was a most cred- 
itable social feature, highly appreciated by 
about seventy people who surrounded the 
heavily laden tables. At the business 
meeting which followed, W. H. Russell was 
re-elected president, and C. H. Coolidge 
secretary and treasurer of the church for the 
ensuing year. The treasurer reported that 
$9,200 has been paid on permanent buildings 
of the society. It was a report extremely 
complimentary to the growing society. Ad- 
dresses were made by W. C. McDonald, Rev. 
EK. D. Towle and others and asa grand finale 
to the evening exercises thirty new members 
were received into the society.”’ 


Washington, D. C.—Dr. Thomas H. Sher- 
wood of Washington City writes under date 
of March to: “During the past Sunday we 
had your senior editor with us at All Souls 
Church. I am only voicing the general 
satisfaction in saying that his visit to us was 
one of great pleasure as well as profit. A 
revelation of western aggressiveness is 
badly needed in our conservative churches 
of the east. We hope to add Mr. Jones to 
our list of annual exchanges,’’ 


Olympia, Wash.—Rev. W. E. Copeland 
lectured recently in the New Theater at 
Olympia on “‘The Debt of Americans to 
Thomas Paine.’’ An Olympia paper, speak- 
ing in commendatory terms of the lecture, 
says, “‘Probably the largest audience ever 
assembled at a church service greeted Rev. 
Mr. Copeland, the Unitarian minister, in 
the Olympia theater on Sunday evening. 
Nearly 700 persons attended the service.”’ 


ODELL “case” TYPE WRITER 


Ithas78 Chararters, and isthe only Type Wri- 
ter with Check Perforator attachment. Is fast 
taking the lead of all Type Writers. Special 
terms to Ministers &8.8.Teachers. Send for eir- 
culare Cdell Type Writer Co 8&5 Fifth av. Chieaga 


KINDERGARTEN A monthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, gam 
occupations, etc. invaluable for primary teachers aaa 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
Special lessons for Primary mary Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co... 161 LaSalle St., Chicago 


Vnly $20 


FYROPE AND THE HOLY LAND. 
Round the world. Programmes 20 select excursions 
now ready, Best ticketing facilities. Ocean tickets by 
all lines, Best berths secured at lowest rates. Gaze’s Ga- 
zette 10c. H. GAZE & SON, 940 Broadway, N.Y. ( Est. 1844) 


— —_-_ —s — 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches. 
Chimes, Schools, ete. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and ces. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O- 


‘Two sample copies BOOK Hi VIEW sent 
free on receipt of 1c. stamp. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle St , Chicago. 


60 asst’d beautiful Silk and Satin 
; marie’s Si 


R h/ Y 3,enough tocover 500 sq. inches 
20c; bes Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. 

The Sparrow’s Fall, a sermon by W.G. Gannett. 
2zceents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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The Faith That Makes Faithful. | 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


FAITHFULNESS. 

TENDERNESS. 

THE SEAMLESS ROBE. 
THE DIVINE BENEDICTION. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT: 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

I HAD A FRIEND. 

A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 


Frances E, Willard says of it:—‘‘ The Faith that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in !my endeavor to quit my own, that I wrotea little notice of it in some 
paper, and a young Methodist minister seeing what I said, sent for the book, then sent mea re- 
proving line because, he said, I had misled him; he did not wish to read the writings ofa Uni- 
tarian, and wondered that a Methodist, like myself, would speak of them with praise. Where- 
upon I wrote back to him mildly inquiring if he had never received benefit from the sayings of 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his classic course at college, spent con- 
siderable time over the writings of Unitarians who lived in Greece and Rome, and if a man who 
wrote so reverently of God, and so helpfully of our duties to our fellow men with whom we live, 
was to be cast out of the synagogue because he lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. At this, the young man had the grace to write again, 
telling me that he looked upon himself as impertinent, and though I had thought sc when the 
first note came, I was well assured that he was not, when I had read the second.”’ 

Boston Commonwealth :—Will bring comfort to the hearts of many weary and discouraged 
pilgrims through this vale of tears. 

Church Messenger (Episcopalian):—There is that in the pages so divinely human that one 
is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man. 

Independent (Evangelical):—Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses. Calculated to 
bring religion into closer connection with life. 

Zion’s Herald (Methodist):—A benediction to the wearied. 
present to the tried, the tempted and the sorrowing. 


Christian Union :—Thoughtful and interesting. 


A unique volume to 


Good and wholesome. 
The Evangelist (Presbyterian) :—Excellent thoughts, apt stories, a humane spirit. 
Religious Telescope (United Brethren) :—Touches the heart and makes one better. Its aim 
is to show a living faith and religion. 
Christian at Work :—Full of tenderness and eloquence. 


Chicago Tribune :—Has much power and spiritual force. . . . Stimulating and suggestive. 


Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation Parchment, 50 cents; Cloth, full gilt, $1 oo. 
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CHARLES H. KERR®CO., Publishers, 
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The Genius of Galilee. 


A historical novel by ANSON URIEL HANCOCK, depicting the life and 
times of Jesus from the standpoint of modern thought and criticism. 


Chicago Times :—Mr. Hancock’s book is an elaborate attempt toshowthat a real career, 
upon which has been built the superstructure of common Christian belief, might have been lived 
without violating any natural law as we now knowit, and without involving any occasion for 
supposing conscious imposture on the part of any one. Considered asa book with the 
purpose hereinbefore indicated, it isone of great ingenuity, of keen insight, of much breadth 
and genuine force. 


The Arena:—Written by a broad-minded liberal thinker, who, though profoundly religious 
(in the true acceptance of the word) is not blind tothe facts which recent research and scientific 
discoveries have disclosed. Part of the scenes are laid in Rome, although the opening and clos- 
ing chapters are in Palestine. The book as a story is very interesting and will be read with de- 
light by thousands. 


Pittsburg Times:—A companion piece for Wallace’s ‘‘Ben Hur’’ is Hancock’s ‘‘Genius of 
Galilee.” In these two books are set forth the two points of view from which the forces of op- 
posing thought are approaching Christianity—the one accepting the letter of Scripture, the other 
reducing the whole story toa basis of pure naturalism, around which during the first century 
and a half of our era there gathered a mass of legend and Alexandrian speculation. Between the 
points of view there is no place for any harmonizing process such as that which Dr. Briggs has 
set up, according to which the Scripture is divine, but only in its concepts. Newman said there 
was no medium between Atheism and Catholicism: so these writers teach that there is mo 
medium between perfect inspiration and pure naturalism. 


Rochester Union and Advertiser :—In the epilogue of the book are traces of skeptical, or 
at least, decidedly monotheistic and anti-trinitarian views. Such conclusions will antagonize 
one class of readers and please others. Of the story and description, however, it may be said 
that is simple, graceful and attractive. 


San Francisco Morning Call :—This is the time that religious novels are on the increase, 
and there is no telling how far the taste for this class of literature may be carried. In this work, 
however, the author, who has shown himself a close student of the Bible, has presented a story 
that is profoundly interesting, and will be read by many who have a desire for a more complete 
one than can be obtained by the average reader from the verses inthe holy book. The author 
has divided his novel into six books. In one he traces the career of Jesus of Nazareth, in another 
hetreats of Cesar and Rome, in another he presents the habits of the Galilean world and the 
ancient history of the Jews. In the others he tells the story of Sarah. of Lydia, of Egmond and 
other characters, historical and otherwise. The hook does not appear to have been written in 
the interest of any sect, but on the contrary, seems to be the work of one who is entirely free from 
bias. It is a book that cannot fail to have a good influence. 


Cloth 12mo., 507 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 
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Ghy Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Taanquillity is nothing else than the 
good ordering of the mind. 


Mon.—Be free, and look at things as a man, 
as a human being. 


Tues.—While thou livest, while it is in thy 
power, be good. 

Wed.—Keep the divinity within us superior 
to pain or pleasure. 


Thurs.—To the body belong sensations, to 
the soul appetites, to the intelli- 
gence principles. 

Fri.—Reverence the faculty which produces 
opinion. 

Sat.—Neither wilt thou do anything well 
which pertains to man without at 
the same time having a reference 
to things divine; nor the contrary. 

—Marcus Aurelius. 


‘THE simplest deed may tell the truly brave, 

The smallest skill may serve a life to save, 

The smallest drop the thirsty may relieve, 

The slightest look may make a heart to 
grieve. | 

Naught is so small but that it may contain 

The rose of pleasure or the thorn of pain.’’ 


An Experiment. 


Bayard Taylor tells a story which 
shows the tenacity of memory which 
even the least intelligent animals may 
possess. 

During his visits to the Zoological 
Gardens in London he noticed a large 
hippopotamus which lay in its tank 
apparently oblivious of its surround- 
ings. Entering into conversation with 
the keeper one morning, he was told 
that the creature refused to eat and 
was gradually starving itself to death. 
‘‘T fancy it’s homesick,’’ added the 
keeper. ‘‘ He’s a fine specimen, and 
it seems a pity we should lose him, 
but he’s moped ever since the keeper 
who had charge of him on board the 
steamer left. He pays no attention to 
anything I say.”’ 

Learning that the creature came 
from a part of Africa he had once 
visited, Mr. Taylor, on an impulse, 
leaned forward and addressed it in 
the dialect used by the hunters and 
keepers of that region. The animal 
lifted its head and the small eyes 
opened. Mr. Taylor repeated his re- 
mark, when, what does Mr. Hippo do 
but paddle slowly over to where he 
stood. Crossing to the other side of 
the tank, the experiment was re- 
peated with the same result, the poor 
thing showing unmistakable signs of 
joy, even consenting to receive food 
from the hand of his new friend. 

Mr. Taylor paid several visits to the 
gardens, being always noticed by his 
African friend ; finally, before leaving 
the city, he taught the keeper the few 
sentences he had been in the habit of 
addressing to the hippopotamus, and 
went his way. 

Two years later he was in London, 
and, curious to know the result, again 
paid his respects to his amphibious 
friend. To his surprise the creature 
recognized his voice at once, and ex- 
pressed his joy by paddling from side 
to side of his tank after his visitor. 

Bayard Taylor says it convinced 
him that even a hippopotamus may 
have affections and tenacious ones at 
that.—Obdserver. 


One Woman in England. 


Some years ago, in a foreign city, 
horses were continually slipping on 
the smooth and icy pavement of a 
steep hill, up which loaded wagons 
and carts were constantly moving. 
Yet no one seemed to think of any 
better remedy than to beat and curse 
the animals who tugged and pulled 
and slipped on the hard stones. 

No one thought ofa better way, ex- 
cept a poor old woman, who lived at 
the foot of the hill. It hurt her so to 
see the poor horses slip and fall on the 
slippery pavement, that every morn- 
ing, old and feeble as she was, with 
trembling steps, she climbed the hill 
and emptied her ash-pan, and such 
ashes as she could collect from her 
neighbors, on the smoothest spots. 


At first the teamsters paid her very 
little attention, but after a little they 
began to look for her, to appreciate 
her kindness, to be ashamed of their 
own cruelty, and to listen to her re- 
quests that they would be more 
gentle with their beasts. 

The town officials heard of the old 
lady’s work, and they were ashamed, 
too, and set to work leveling the hill 
and re-opening the pavement. Prom- 
inent men came to know what the old 
woman had done, and it suggested to 
them an organization for doing such 
work as the old lady had inaugurated. 
All this made the teamsters so grate- 
ful, that they went among their em- 
ployers and others with a subscription 
paper, and raised a fund which bought 
the old lady a comfortable annuity for 
life. So one poor old woman and her 
ash-pan not only kept the poor over- 
loaded horses from falling, and stopped 
the blows and curses of their drivers, 
but made every animal in the city 
more comfortable, improved and beau- 
tified the city itself, and excited an 
epoch of good feeling and kindness 
the end of which no one can tell.— 
Rev. F. M. Todd, in Our Dumb 


Animals. 


Duty Before Pleasure. 


Massachusetts woman — 1 suppose 
the women generally vote as their 
husbands do? 

Wyoming woman —QOh, no; at 
least I don’t. He is a democrat and 
I am a republican. 

Massachusetts woman — And — and 
you don’t quarrel ? 

Wyoming woman— No, indeed. It 
prevents quarrels, in fact. Whenever 
he starts in to grumbling about the 
biscuits I get him started on the tariff 
and he forgets the bread entirely.’’— 
[Indianapolis Journal. 


Zeacher.—Johnnie, what is a con- 
versation between two persons? /ohn- 
nte—A dialogue. TZeacher—And be- 
tween more than two persons? /ofn- 
nte—A pollywog.—J/unsey’s Weekly. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess,”’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, gays: 

“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford’s’’ is 


— on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
(THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY.) 


25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated, 


Fine Engravings. Only 26 cents a year. icago, 

AGENT WANTED both sexes. $25 to $50 
per week EASILY MADE. SAMPLES 

FREE. Send forterms, W.C. Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 


Clean House 4 “j[! 
only with 


Because there is nothing which is harmless, that will make 
things perfectly clean with so little labor in so short a time ; besides 
it is economical and makes the work easy. 


Do you SUp POse—that anything could attain such popu 


larity as PEARLINE enjoys, and hold it, without wonderful merit— 
that people would use it year after year were it harmful to fabric or 
hands—that the hundreds of imitations are attracted by anything 
but its wonderful success ? 


You'll do well to use Pearline—see that your servants use 
it, and insist that they do not use the imitations which they are 
often induced to try because of the worthless prize accompanving it, 
or by the glib and false argument of some peddler. 

geemember PEARLINE is never peddied. 
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everr WATERPROCF COLLA 


‘on CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
"te" INOt to Split! 
THE MARK INTOt to Discolor!? 


BEARS THIS MARK, 


: TRADE 


gq 4 LLU LO 


) MARK. 


— 


— 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 
THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 


COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


HE VOCALION, 


T 


a 


~\IAy The most important musical invention of the 


, it X1IXth century is the YVOCALION, #® new mu- 

tC sical instrument constructed upon the principles 
"7 of the human voice, and consequently the best 
accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or sec- 
i ular. The tone is undistinguishable from a finely 
voiced Pipe Organ, except that it has a sympa- 
thetic quality not obtained from pipes, and does 
not oceupy one-fourth the space or cost one-half 


the price of a Pipe Organ of similar capacity. 


aaaa 
MANN nent thhbhha tenses scsaceasa sarcade 


The Clergy and Organists hail its advent with 
unqualified satisfaction. 

For churches and private music rooms it is 
unrivalled for beautiful musical effects. 


MASON & RISCH. Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue and Price-list to 


A LYON, POTTER & CO., 


STEINWAY PIANO WAREROOMS, 
174 Wabash Ave., - CHICACO. 


VALMOND THE CRANK. 


THE FORBIDDEN BOOK! 
By “NERO.” 


Probably no more powerful work of fiction published in any language. 
of the times. Distinctively American and original. 
people wiser and better. 
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Fully abreast 
Its general tendency is to make 
More than any other book, this work exhibits : 

THE RESTIVE LION OF LABOR ; 

THE RUMBLING SOCIAL VOLCANO ; 


THE HYPOCRISY AND HOSTILITY OF THE CHURCH ; 
THE SACREDNESS OF THE SECULAR. 


yeh. It is a work of genius, not of mere talent. 


Rire!. Fermentinc! Tracic! Humane! 


This book will fire the blood of every reactionary, every reformer, every anti-super- 
stionist, and every sympathizer with the struggle of the wage-earner to free himself from 
his present industrial environment. Get the book, read it, circulate it. Inspired for the 
welfare of man ! 


212 pages, elegant print, paper, and binding. Only 35 cents. 
Address Dept. A, 


Twentieth Century Publishing Company, 


4 Warren St., New York City. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The treasurer reports the following re- 
ceipts. 


ON CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Previously acknowledged. . $653.45 

Unitarian Society, Geneva, Ill. 10.00 

Unity Church, Decorah, Iowa... 10.00 

Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. . 150.00 

$823.45 

ON ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Previously acknowledged ....... . $3,304.50 

Mrs. O. E. Weston, All Souls Ch. Chicago . 25 00 

Mrs. Florence G. Buckstaff, Oshkosh, Wis.. 5.00 

Rev. Elinor Gordon, Sioux City, Iowa . 30.00 

Mrs. Martha C. Clark, St. Paul, Minn 50.00 

The last to apply on $1,000 guarantee 

of W. C. Gannett. 

$3,414.50 

ON PARKER MEMORIAL FUND. 

Previously acknowledged. . $2,501.45 

E. A. West, Chicago, Il. 200.00 

Mrs. E. A. West, Chic ago, Ill. 50.00 

$2,841.45 

ON EMERSON FUND. 
Rev. G. W. Buckley, Leicester, Mass . $5.00 


Unity Library. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., the pub- 
lishers of Unity, will begin next 
month the publication of a quarterly 
series of American copyright novels 
under the name of Unity Library. 
The initial number will be THE Av- 
RORAPHONE, by Cyrus Cole, 
followed at regular intervals by others 
of equal value and interest. 


to be 


The subscription price will be two 
dollars per year, and the price of single 
numbers fifty cents. Asa special in- 
ducement to readers of UNITY to be- 
come regular subscribers of Unity 
Library, we will receive cash subscrip- 
tions for the year at half price up to the 
first of April. To take advantage of 
this offer, send your address with one 
dollar before the end of March, and 
we will send you a paper copy of 
‘The Auroraphone’’ 
cation, and subsequent numbers of 
Unity Library at intervals of three 
months until the full four numbers 
have been sent. 

Readers of UNITY are already 
somewhat familiar with ‘‘ The Aurora- 
phone ’’ from the various notices that 
have appeared in these columns. We 
subjoin another from a recent number 
of the Topeka Republican. 


at once on publi- 


Here is a new book, a new thing under 
the sun. Itis original. It is a new combi- 
nation of old material. As Emerson defines 
originality, we repeat, this book is original. 
It is fresh and piquant. The author knows 
how to tell a tale. We never lose interest in 
the story; we are hurried on to the end 
without skipping and without thitiking of 
the end. It is therefore what Dr. Johnson 
called a good book. Our author tells the 
tale of himself as one of the ‘‘ busted boom- 
ers’’ of Western Kansas, of a ‘‘ medicine 
man ’’ and of several theological students ; 
of their going into the Colorado mountains 
‘* per prairie schooner ;’’ and of their find- 
ing a great French scientist in a remote 
fastnessof the mountains. The Frenchman 
had invented the auroraphone, through 
which communication was first established 
between the planets Saturn and Earth in 
the presence of our voyvageurs. The inhabi- 
tants of the ringed world are vastly in ad- 
vance of the people here. With them the 
purification of politics is mo/ an iridescent 
dream. The memories of their senators who 
ages ago had acfed upon that idea (but had 
never spoken it; shame prevented them 
from ¢hat) had become a putrescent reminis- 
cence. War had ceased between men; 
scientific automatons had been invented to 
do the fighting and to destroy enough prop- 
erty to satisfy the most combative. 
Labor Problem ’’ had been solved upon the 
theory everywhere received that physical 
work is a necessity not only to physical 


—— 
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well being, but to mental and moral vigor 
and clearness. Many and great are the 
truths and wonders of Saturn, all centering 
at last in the central truth of the universe, 
that the Golden Rule is of universal and 
never-ending application. We must refer 
the reader to the book itself, where all these 
specialized truths and wonders are shown. 
But while the Saturnine philosophers are 
kindly leading our adventurers to the light, 
Cupid is busy on earth. A fair Colorado 
maiden, whose father has just in the nick of 
time discovered a silver mine, has found 
that she loves our modest author, whose 
bashfulness is superlative, and she ‘‘ knows 
enough to know”’ how, with all maidenly 
modesty, to vanquish that bashfulness and 
turn it into praise of her goodness. She 
causes the book toend with a chapter en- 
titled, ‘‘Happily Ever After,’’ with all that 
that implies. The author is or was a Kansas 
man—at least Kansas man enough to ride 
‘‘a boom’’ awhile on the topmost wave 
at Garden City ; and nothing is funnier than 
his determination to convince the sweet 
daughter of the Colorado silver mine that 
she ought not to set her youthful affections 
upon him, by recounting to her his folly in 
investing in western Kansas “‘ futures.’’ 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO NEWSPAPERS. 


We have an inch electrotyped advertise- 
ment of Unity which we should like to 
place in every local paper that will give us 
the space in return for a copy of UNITY one 
year. Wedo not ask the editor to send us 
his paper regularly, we simply ask him to 
give his word that he will insert the adver- 
tisement at least twenty times during the 
year, in good position, in whatever issues he 
can best spare the space. 
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AGENTS 


For two of the best sellingarticles 
now in the market, viz.: “Chiid- 
hood, its Care and Cultare,”’ by 
Mary Alien West, the book for 
mothers everywhere—and the fine 
aquarelle-tint picture of Miss Fran- 
ces EK. Willard, the most notable 
woman of the age. Sell on sight. 
Send fortermsto WoM. TEMP. PUB. 
ASS'N, 161 La Salle 8t.. Chicago. 


Send 10 Cent for 100 
of Illustrated 
hic age 


Express Charges paid and paper one year. 


age Catalogue containin 0 offers and sample cop 
~Peaper. Aides THE WESTERN WORLD. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
uaboratories. The boys are members of the family 
#rederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury. Mass 


PENSIONS yun 


CLAIMS 
SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for olank applica 


‘ions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELL 
’ension Agent, Washington. D. Cc. 


Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private ~puetion on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN. Attorney. 


TACO = $100: $10,000 carefully invested here 
brings annually from twenty to Of 
Test us. Tacoma “wan: Kin Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Used 


Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standar‘ 


NEW BOOKS OF 
UNUSUAL VALUE 


Recently Published by 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


CIVILIZATION: An Historical Review of 
Its Elements. 


By CHARLES MORRIS, author of the “Aryan’Race : 
Origin and Its Achievements.”’ 
1,000 pages, price $4.00. 

‘A whole historical library bearing upon the elements 
of civilization is condensed into this work and with such 
wonderful skill as to enable those who lack time or op- 
portunity to peruse separate works on the several topics 
here treated, to gain a general conception of what man 
has thought and done in his long march down the ages. 
A more valuable and interesting work than this has not 
been given to the world during the past year.— Bosto,, 
Home Journal. 


HINDU LITERATURE; Or, The Ancient 
Books of India. 


By ELIZABETH A. REED, Member of the Philosophica! 
Society of Great Britain. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
2.00. 


Its 
2 vols... 12mo, over 


price 


‘The first really popular and readable account of the | 


literature of Ancient India to be found in our language 
A well-made useful book,’’—The A merican,Philadelphia 

“An unpretentious but valuable work. The author. 
who isa member of the Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain, gives a great deal of information not obtainable 
from any other volume. 
literature.’’—New York Herald. 


HEGEL’S LOGIC, 


A book on the Genests of the Categories of the Mind. 


By William T. Harris, LL.D., U.S. Commissioner | 


of Education, 


Being Volume VIII in the series of Griggs’ German 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers. limo. 
brown silk cloth, 436 pages, $1.50. 


“A wonderfully clear and comprehensive critical ex- 


position of the most profound philosophy or logic of | Religion.—By B. F. Underwood, 


really the profoundest of German philosophers writ- 
ten by one who is acknowledged to be one of the most 
accomplished scholars and ablest students of philosophy 
of the present day.’’—Boston Home Journal. 


A DIGEST OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 


By Prof. ALFRED H.WELSH, A.M. Large 12m0, 384 pages, 
price $1.50. 


‘**We do not know of any other volume from which 
an intelligent reader can so quickly get a combined and 
comprehensive view of English literature and history 
from the time of the Roman invasion down to the pres- 
sent half-century.’’—New York Herald. 


THE WORLD ENERGY 


And its Self-Conservation. 
By WILLIAM M. BRYANT, author of * Philosophy of 
Art,”’ ete. 12mo0, cloth, price $1.50. 


**It will be generally conceded that this work is one 
of the mostable contributions to mental philosophy. 
No deep tninker can read it without great profit, and it 
ought to have a wide circulation in intelligent quar- 
ters.’’—The Independent, New York. 


SEMITIC PHILOSOPHY: 


Showing the ultimate social and scientific outcome of 
origina) Christianity in its conflict with surviving 
ancient heathenism. By PHILIP C. FRIESE. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1.00. 

‘The author has gone into his task with commendable 
minuteness, and has presented a work full of sound in- 
formation. Ithas an important bearing upon several 
of our current problems,and from this pointof view it 
unquestionably possesses a wide interest. It is written 
in a clear and vigorous style.’’—The Publishers’ Circular, 


London, Eng. 
VITUS BERING, 


The Discoverer of Bering Strait. 

By PETER LAURIDSEN, of the Royal Danish Geographi 
cal Society. Translated by Prof. 
the University of Wisconsin,with an introduction by 
Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. 12mvo, 240 pages, with 
four maps, price $1.25. 


“A trustworthy account of acelebrated explorer of 


whom the world has had but scant knowledge, The 
volume is one of marked interest, and especially so as 
attention is now so largely directed to the portion of the 
country with which ris name is connected.’’—The Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate. 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
} eceipt of price by the Publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


ahd & 8° Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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000,000 Facts. Price 50 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, ill. 


Di: logu es, Tablenux, Speakers, for 
Schoo T Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
DP logue free. T. 8. DENISON Chicago, 11. 


Make $100 a Month, others $2,500 


SCHOOL GIRL year. Work light. Outfit only 
cents. Address The Western World, Chicago, Ll. 
EN GREAT NOVELS bored ay Semin Liovd 


Jones, 24 esandcover. Mailed for 10 cents. 
CHARLES 


ERR & 00O,, Pubs., 175 Dearborn &t,, Chicago 


Address 


#46000. 00 a year 1s being made by John oy 
Goodwin, Troy,N.Y.,at work for us, Reader, 
you may not make as much, but we can 
teach youquickly how to earn from $5 to 
$10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Both sexes,all ages. In any part of 
merica, you can commence at home, giv- 
ng all your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. All is sag Baxi 5, pay SURK for 
every worker furnishing 
everything, EASILY, SPEEDILY learned 
f rary FREE. Address at once, 
STINSON & (0., PORTLAND, MAINE. 


M.A. Pittock. 


A good introdnection to Hindu 


rious Atonement.—By W. H. Spencer. 


J. E. Olson of 


Dollar Clearance Sale. 


25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
Over 1000 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre 
paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be 
notec that the separate prices aggregate over $3.00, 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—By. E P. Powell. 208 pages. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 
combination, or given to any subscriber sending us 
anew name fora year with a 00. 


The Unending Genesis.— 
III pages, 25 cents. 


Practical Piety.— Four sermons by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, 60 pages, to cents. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will.—By James H. West. 
20 cents. 


The God of Civilization.—A Romance by Mrs. 
25 cents, 


Appendix to Third Edition of the Evolution 
of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. tro cents. 


Truths for the Times.—Abbot. tocents. 
Lecture on the Bible.—Voysey. tocents. 
Christian Propagandisin,.—Abbot. to cents. 


H. M. Simmons. 


God in the Constitution.—Bradford. 10 cents. 
Compulsory Education,.--Abbot. 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven.—Frothingham. 5 cents. 
The God of Science.—Abbot. to cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven.—Newman. 5 cents 
A Study of Religion.—Abbot. to cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse.—Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis E. Abbot. tocents. 

The Public School Question.—By Bishop Mc 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 100 pages, roc 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
5 cents. 
Evangelical 
Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 

Messianic Expectations.—By Rabbi 
Schindler. i. Introductory, 5 cents; ii. Out of print; 
iii. The Carpenter's Son, 5 cents; iv. Judaism the 
Mother, and Christianity the Daughter, 5 cents; v. 
A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to 
the Constitution.—By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cents. 

Is Romanism Keal Christianity.—By Francis 
W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. to cents. 


The Philosophy of a Strike.—Dunning. sc. 


Evolution in its Relations to 


Solomon 


Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 
don’t wait six months and then complain because we 
can not give you all the pampklets advertised. We 
have about so full sets, and when part of the pam- 
phiets are out of print we shall have to substitute 
others. Address. 


Charles }H. Kerr 8 Qo., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 


The Tailor System of Dress 
Making by one of the best au- 
thors, including Book oi >) In- 
structions, Charts, Double ‘l'ras- 
ing Wheel, etc., enabling any 
lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is sold 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 

special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mail witha 
copy of our Paper one year for 
ONLY 81.00. 
This paper gives information 
of all Govern- 
ment Lands, and 
of each State and 
Territory with 
fine Dlustrations, 
also cuts of all 
structures and 
everything of in- 
terest connected with the 
World’s Fair of 1893. 
Sample Copy and 100 
Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago. 
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‘Down With High Prices. 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONIZIY S10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road C ..10.00 Wagons, 30.00 


Forge and Kit of Tools......20. 
1000 uther Articles at Half Price. 


CHICAGO BCALE C9,, Chicago, Ti, 


